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United Press International recently directed a ques- 
tionnaire on freedom of the press, prepared by the Free- 
dom of information Center, to all UPI bureaw managers 
outside. the United States. 

Responses and comments from 34 correspondents on 
conditions in 35 countries, colonies and cities were re- 
ceived. This information was forwarded to the Fol Cen- 
ter where it was used ds the basis for this report. 

Donald J. Ridings, a graduate assistant in the School 
of Journalism, compiled this report. 


Answers to UPI’s questionnaire on the status of 
information were just about as diverse as the wide-spread 
areas of the world represented. 

Any generalization about conditions will have to be 
tentative — and with qualifications. So, each country will 
be discussed individually, since each seems to present a 
unique situation. 

Thirty-five countries, colonies and cities were dis- 
cussed by the respondents. They are: Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Colombia, Brazil, Venezuela, Canada, 
Norway, East Berlin, Greece, Spain, Sweden, Ireland, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Finland, United Arab 
Republic, Jordan, Iraq, Thailand, Indonesia, Taiwan 
(Nationalist China), Republic of Korea, Singapore, 
Malaya, South Africa, Turkey, South Viet Nam, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Japan, Pakistan and Iran. 


Differences in Interpretation 


Statistics on the questions can be considered only 
broad guides. Differences in interpretation, and qualifi- 
cations, are at least as important as the statistics them- 
selves. 

The first question asked if the governments in the 
countries where the correspondents work “interfere with 
the flow of news to the outside world?” 

Twenty-four respondents said the government does 

restrict access to information, while 12 said no. Regard- 
ing censorship, five indicated “total” censorship, one 
“partial” censorship and four “informal” censorship. 
_ What is “interference” and “restriction” was the 
bugaboo here. It seems that it is a matter of degree and 
cannot be sliced into neat rows of columns. For example: 
the correspondent in Greece, at different points in his 
questionnaire, noted “no restriction whatsoever” and 
“extensive freedom of information.” But elsewhere he 
says “restriction can be seen,” and he points out that 
restriction to some degree exists everywhere. In doing 
so, he calls attention to the difficulty of trying to measure 
restriction. 


Norway reported “complete freedom of the press in 
Norway” — but there is indirect interference by favor- 
ing the national news agency. Another correspondent 
might interpret this as a serious restriction. 

On the contrary, some cases were obvious, without 
the ambiguity encountered above. In Japan, the corre- 
spondent praised conditions by calling Japan “perhaps 
the freest country in the world.” Illustrating the other 
extreme: rigid censorship and lack of cooperation 
marked the press situation in Spain and some of the 
Arab countries. 


Double Standard 


An interesting double standard should be noted here. 
In five areas — Taiwan, Indonesia, Turkey, Hong Kong 
and Pakistan— foreign newsmen are accorded more 
freedom than the local newsmen. In most such cases, the 
governments seem less concerned about what news is 
sent out of the country than about what is printed within 
their jurisdictions. Also, as the Indonesian correspon- 
dent noted, lighter restrictions on foreign newsmen may 
exist because unfavorable publicity would result from 
harsher measures. 

Question Number 2 was: “Are you aware of any laws 
that restrict free utterance or publication beyond the 
normal laws of libel and decency?” 

The statistics? Twenty said no, 15 said yes. But 
again, chances for ambiguity. A country’s laws don’t 


- always show the full picture, for one thing. One corre- 


spondent wrote of the U.A.R., “restrictions don’t require 
a legal basis in the Middle East.” Other respondents noted 
tacit understandings, even though formal statutes do not 
exist. 

The degree of restriction varies widely. For example, 
even in relatively free Switzerland, laws on banking 
secrecy make it an offense to seek information on indi- 
vidual banking accounts and for banking officials to 
divulge such information. Other countries have much 
more restrictive legislation. Also, some laws are more 
rigidly enforced than others. 

In answer to “Has any communications medium 
been suppressed on the ground it disturbs the peace or 
is a public nuisance?” 19 said no, 12 yes. 

The 12 yesses here do not show the complete picture, 
however. East German papers, for example, know better 
than to try to oppose the government. The same was re- 
ported for Spain. In these countries, there is no need 
for suppression since publications don’t get out of line. 

Of those papers that were suppressed, some were 
pornographic. 


Almost half the respondents, 16, called communica- 
tions facilities for transmission of news to the United 
States “excellent.” Ten called them “adequate,” six 
“fair,” and one “poor.” These designations are based 
not only on the rates in this country but on_ the 
economies of the countries from which correspondents 
report. Correspondents in some countries maintain their 
own lines. 

Twenty-five felt that toll charges do not limit the flow 
of information “beyond the dictates of reasonable econ- 
omy.” Seven said they are so high as to be restrictive. 


Pat Answers Impossible 


Pat answers on the last question — “What percent- 
age of the press, if any, would you estimate to be owned 
or otherwise controlled by political parties?” — were 
almost impossible. 

Seventeen did venture numerical answers — and they 
ranged from zero to 100 per cent. But what is meant by 
“controlled” proved a barrier to strict interpretation. The 
Netherlands answer demonstrates this: “Only some ten 
per cent downright owned or controlled, but more than 
50 per cent of the press is representing some religious 
and/or political standpoint.” The respondent from Sing- 
apore prefaced his answer with “If ‘controlled’ means 
financial control...” The Hong Kong correspondent may 
have summed up the basis of judgment on this question 
when he said “this is an educated guess.” 

With these figures and qualifications in mind, per- 
haps a country-by-country rundown — as reported by 
the correspondents — will prove more enlightening. The 
following summaries and comments are those of the UPI 
correspondents who replied to the questionnaire. 


VENEZUELA 


The basic situation here is good, and the President 
has indicated agreement with the idea of “freedom of 
information.” The “only threat is from the Reds, who 
are strong in the ‘opinion molding’ areas such as the 
press and the university.” 

Government restrictions are usually not intentional, 
but rather the result of a lack of understanding. There is 
a form of “censorship by omission,” whereby Com- 
munist newsmen fail to report anti-Communist news 
stories — and there is also over-reporting of pro-Com- 
munist stories. Press laws are not strict; “there are no 
effective laws, even to protect clear cases of libel.” 

Cable service is poor because of “administrative per- 
sonnel who feel no sense of responsibility.” Toll charges 
are high. 

No paper is owned by a political party, but several 
important dailies are voices for various parties. 


COLOMBIA 


Summary: “The freedom of information in Colombia 
is complete. The limitations that you will find to the 
free flow of information are not deliberate, but technical, 
like the faults in the communications facilities or the 
attitude of people toward newspapermen.” 

After 10 years of “the most crude and arbitrary cen- 
sorship,” the present Colombian government does not 
interfere with the flow of news to the outside world. Cable 
companies are not forced to submit press copy to official 
censors before transmitting it. President Alberto. Lleras 
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Camargo is generally available to foreign correspondents. 

“There is, however, a definite restriction in the ac- 
cess to information. This does not seem a deliberate or 
organized attitude, but a sort of unconscious result of 
two main things: 1) A left-over fear after ten years of 
censorship and fight against the press, which produced 
in many officials in the government the sentiment that 
the journalist was their enemy; and 2) A general old dis- 
trust that newsmen, considered as people who cannot keep 
a secret, will tell everything, etc., etc.” This makes it 
difficult to dig out some stories. 

Press laws are fair — “They are milder than the U.S. 
laws.” Communications facilities. for transmission of 
news to the United States are “fair” and “must be among 
the cheapest things on earth” —.about one-fourth U.S. 
cent per word. 

“There is no paper in Colombia owned by a political 
party as a party. But there is not a paper published 
without a political reason. All papers have been founded 
by political leaders, with the sole purpose of making a 
political campaign. Every paper is linked with a political 
issue. Editorial opinion is not limited to the editorial 
pages ... but impregnates every single story...” 


BRAZIL 


Summary: “Brazil is a democracy. There is nothing 
wrong with press conditions here that Brazilians cannot 
cure by themselves, without outside help. The country 
is in a stage of development. Some ideas of press liberty 
are not as fully developed in the public consciousness 
here as in the U.S.A. These ideas will develop in time. 
Criticism from abroad would not help at this time and 
could be harmful. On the other hand, newsmen enjoy 
many privileges here that are unknown in the U.S.A. For 
example, Brazilian newsmen get half-fare rates on all 
Brazilian airlines. For another example, Brazilian news- 
men pay no income taxes. How’s that for being fair?” 


The government interferes with the flow of news out of | 


the country only indirectly, with red tape, such as cur- 
rency control, customs delay (pictures and film) and 
so forth. 

One law, a hangover from ‘the Vargas dictatorship, 
does restrict free utterance beyond the normal laws of 
libel and decency. A radio law restricts the opposition’s 
right to time (even paid time) on Brazilian stations to 


discuss political issues and criticize the administration. | 


A surcharge on tolls limits the flow of information 
beyond the dictates of reasonable economy. 

No papers are owned outright by a political party, 
but “virtually every newspaper represents a clique, party, 
faction or broadly held point of view.” 


PERU 


“Peru under Manuel Prado has been a democracy 
since he replaced General Odria in 1956. The press en- 
joys the fullest freedom with El Comercio and La 


Prensa-Ultima Hora everlastingly clobbering Prado’s | 


regime, often from different a> gles. 

“Peru’s leading magazine... is the critical voice of 
the intellectuals. 

“President Prado is reluctant to grant interviews, 
having been treated roughly in the past. But you are free 
to submit questionnaires and if they’re not too loaded, 
you’ve got a good chance of getting answers.” 

There are no restrictions or suppressions, and com- 
munications facilities are “adequate,” with fair toll 


charges. One-third of the press is owned or otherwise 
controlled by political parties. 


CHILE 


“There is complete freedom of information here.” 
High taxes and toll rates limit the wordage filed, but the 
government does not interfere with the flow of news. 
About 30 per cent of the press is owned or controlled by 
political parties. 


URUGUAY 


No government interference or restrictive laws re- 
ported. Communications facilities are excellent, with fair 
toll charges. “The daily newspapers are owned by poli- 
ticians and defend their particular party but are strictly 
privately owned.” 


ARGENTINA 


“Argentina has had complete freedom of press and 
free access to information with complete liberty of trans- 
mission since the Frondizi government came into power 
May 1, 1958. While communication facilities to the 
U.S.A. are adequate via cable, radio-teletype or radio 
telephone, those within the country and with most other 
Latin American countries are poor due to old equipment 
and inept maintenance.” 

Newspaper closures are legal if the government de- 
clares a “State of Siege.” A Communist party daily and 
two Peronista publications were thus closed. About ten 
per cent of the press here is politically controlled. Re- 
strictive toll charges are due to technological inadequa- 
cies, rather than intention. 


CANADA 


Two correspondents from Canada replied. They 

agreed that the Canadian press is generally free, “outside 
[as one said] of the sometimes heavy-handed discrimina- 
tion against Communist publications in Quebec prov- 
ince.” 
There is no party press, said one respondent, although 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker favors papers which have 
given him personal support. The other correspondent 
estimated that 30-50 per cent of the Canadian press is 
controlled by political parties. 


IRELAND 


“There is no limitation of information implied or 
direct in Ireland. Each correspondent is at liberty to 
write the news as he sees it. There is, however, a com- 
plete lack of cooperation between semi-state companies 
such as Aer Lingus — the Irish Airline — and newsmen 
when a major disaster story breaks. No pressroom facili- 
ties are provided at airports and the general reaction 
among officials is to look the other way when a newsman 
attempts to report the story. An indication of this was a 
crash by an aerlingus plane several years ago when some 
80 persons were killed. This reporter tried to check out 
the tip and was steadfastly told, ‘We have no planes in 
the air at the moment.’ Technically, the company was 
correct — it was blasted into a Welsh mountain at the 
time. We got the story but we really had to dig for it.” 

Newspapers aren’t suppressed: “Even the organ 
of the outlawed Irish Republican Army has free 
distribution.” 


NORWAY 


Summary: “1) There is complete freedom of the press 
in Norway and there is a special provision in the con- 
stitution stating this basic right. You may write almost 
what you like but at the same time you take the respon- 
sibility for what you write. 

“2) There is no official censorship, although the 
foreign ministry...may give a journalist information 
off the record which he is asked not to print. If he does 
so it is a break of confidence which will exclude the jour- 
nalist in question from further information. 

“3) There is no difficulty in sending and transmitting 
news out of Norway, and the tolls are on the same level 
as elsewhere in Europe.” ' 

There is one qualification: “to a certain extent you 
may say there is an indirect interference with the flow of 
news, because official agencies have a tendency to let the 
national news agency NTB get all official news, while 
they forget other sources. There has, however, been an 
improvement lately.” 


SWEDEN 


Summary: “...the Swedish Press is generally con- 
sidered (alongside with that of Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, and Great Britain) to be among the freest 
in Europe. Even where party ownership exists, it does 
not restrict the liberty of editors freely to express their 
own views and opinions in political matters, and owner- 
ship influence is thus of a mild character.” 

There are no suppressive press laws, except where 
such publication or dissemination of news would divulge 
top military secrets and the like. 

As far as political control and ownership are con- 
cerned, “this is a difficult question to answer for Sweden, 
as several of the big parties own, or partly own, daily 
newspapers, through intermediary agencies, and it is 
impossible to assess the percentage of actual ownership. 
Around 15-20 per cent would appear a reasonable guess. 
But even party newspapermen express their opinions 
freely.” 


Ge 


FINLAND 


“Finland has no press censorship. There is the same 
access to information for all, although there is the usual 
system of a politician leaking a story to his particular 
mouthpiece.” (Ninety per cent, or more, of the press is 
owned or otherwise controlled by political parties.) 

Finland’s laws make it an offense to endanger Fin- 
land’s relations with her neighbors, i.e., the USSR. So, 
police crack down on some propaganda groups (“mostly 
emigre Russian”). “The press has likewise been told to 
take a moderate tone in commenting on East-West dis- 
putes. This urging, which comes from the Finnish Presi- 
dent, does not have the force of law, but is generally 
followed. However, newspapers may still criticize Russia, 
if they do it in an objective, restrained tone, and, actually, 
could be more outspoken without running afoul of any 
law. There is film censorship, general in much of Europe, 
aimed mostly at safeguarding children. This law also 
applies to television newsreel film, although TV people in 
Finland say there have been no deletions in film sup- 
plied to them. Censors merely look at it to comply with 
law.” 

Toll charges are fair, and communications facilities 
“excellent.” 


NETHERLANDS 


‘Freedom of information’ only unintentionally ham- 
pered by rather wnpress-minded officialdom (with a 
growing number of favorable exceptions). But this has 
no political background.” 

No restriction or interference with the press is in 
evidence. Communications facilities are excellent, rates 
faiz. 

“Only some 10 per cent (of the press) downright 
owned or controlled, but more than 50 per cent of the 
press is representing some religious and/or political 
standpoint.” 


BELGIUM 


The Belgian constitution specifically states that the 
“press is free” here. “Belgian newspapers and journalists 
jealously guard this right.” 

Communications facilities are “adequate.” The gov- 
ernment last February realized that coverage of the 
Belgian Congo was poor because of high cable tolls (32 
cents a word) and has now reduced them to four cents a 
word. There is a possibility of further rate reductions. 

Out of the 20 important dailies in the country, six 
are controlled by political parties. Radio and TV are 
government-controlled. 


SWITZERLAND 


Summary: “There is freedom of information in 
Switzerland and officials, once they overcome their shy- 
ness in relations with individual correspondents, often 
go out of their way to be helpful. They will, however, 
rarely if ever at all volunteer to give news. Swiss press 
dislikes leads and wants stories in chronological order. 
Interviews are not very popular and some editors frankly 
consider them ‘propaganda for the interviewed person.’ 
Swiss papers are also not so hot and interested in human 
interest stories as the Anglo-Saxon press. Personality 
news items get very little play. Divorces are rarely men- 
tioned... This would be considered as violating the per- 
sonal sphere of the individual. Swiss papers also rarely 
give the names of persons arrested or on trial. Exception 
is usually only made in case of a capital crime like 
murder. Papers only give initials of persons arrested or 
of defendants, even if the person has been sentenced. 

“Accident reports usually only give names of victims 
if they have been killed.” 

Most Swiss papers are operated with a deficit. Cir- 
culations of most papers are small. 

The average Swiss reader wants his paper to be in- 
formative, not filled with reports on ex-King Farouk’s 
latest girl friend. (“While willing to read about these 
things in foreign papers, he won’t accept such informa- 
tion in his own paper.”) 

“Editors consider that their papers should educate 
the reader to the viewpoint of the party represented by 
the paper.” 

Basically, the government does not interfere with the 
flow of news to the outside world. “However, the work of 
foreign correspondents who are not Swiss nationals is 
somewhat hampered by the fact that they cannot attend 
press conferences and press briefings held in the press 
rooms of the Federal Palais.” Therefore, Swiss stringers 
have to be used. 

Swiss laws on banking secrecy were mentioned 
previously. 

Almost all Swiss papers are “linked” with political 
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parties, but only two Communist publications and one 
Socialist publication are owned by parties. “The other 
papers represent party views and get strong support in 
advertising to cover deficits.” 


SPAIN 


“‘Spain’s press is controlled by rigid censorship. For- 
eign newsmen operating in Spain are hampered by official 
silence on most points of interest. There are few press 
releases (the rare ones are usually too late to be of value) 
and no spokesmen to present official positions or explain 
situations that need clarification.” 

Censorship, however, “applies.only to local and in- 
coming news. As far as I know, news transmitted out of 
Spain is not censored.” The government acts indirectly 
through attempts to intimidate Spanish correspondents 
working for foreign agencies. “We know of no case in 
which stringers refused to report on events which might 
rebound unfavorably against local or national govern- 
ments.” 

Spain’s press is subject to censorship controls origin- 
ally put into effect in April 1938, during the Spanish 
Civil War. They are emergency wartime controls. 

About 40 per cent of the papers in Spain are owned 
or controlled by the Falange, Spain’s only legal political 


party. 
EAST BERLIN 


“The East German press is not free in any sense of 
the word. All newsmen who live and work in East Berlin 
represent Communist newspapers except for Reuters. The 
Reuters man has been ordered by Reuters not to file any- 
thing controversial. Other Western newsmen cover East 
Berlin from West Berlin. Therefore their copy cannot be 
interfered with. If they were living and working only in 
East Berlin they would have to follow the line Reuters 
does or face expulsion.” 

Western newsmen in West Berlin are not even invited 
to all the Communist press conferences. The “Law for 
the Protection of Peace” can be used against anti-Com- 
munists or writers who displease the government in any 
way. The law bars war-mongering, racial hatred and so 
forth. “No East German publication has ever tried to 
oppose the government.” 

The correspondent added, “The West Berlin press is 
as free as New York’s.” 


GREECE 


“There is extensive freedom of information in Greece. 
Sources are easily accessible, although reporters have to 
fight against them as everywhere in the world. Dis- 
semination of information is also free. Restrictions can 
be seen: in radio, which is controlled by government, 
no story or comment against the government line has 
any chance to reach the air; also in recent years an 
arrangement put in the hands of the Premier the approval 
of bank credits to newspapers and, although no govern- 
ment so far has used it as a means of threat, in some 
cases it acts automatically through the fear of conse- 
quences...” A strong stand against the government 
could result in an altered credit standing for the pub- 
lisher. 

The correspondent says there is “no interference 
whatsoever” — but Rizospastis, the organ of the Com- 
munist party, was suppressed in 1947 when the party was 


outlawed for having engineered the Communist guerilla 
war. A special law, aimed against Communists, provides 
penalities for publication of news or comment regarding 
defense, instigation to civil war and so forth. 

Only one paper is directly owned and controlled by 
a political party. “All other papers have their party 
color and collaborate with the respective parties but it 
cannot be said they are controlled by them.” 


TURKEY 


Two sets of standards exist here: one for foreign 
correspondents, one for local newsmen. Although the 
Press Law theoretically applies equally to both groups, 
foreign correspondents experience little trouble, whereas 
local newsmen often suffer harsh restrictions and heavy 
penalties. “And the worst part is not having the RIGHT OF 
PROOF.” 

Communications facilities are “fair.” “Toll charges 
are very high. But I do not think that it is purposely done 
so for limiting the flow of information. It is the result of 
the present economic condition.” 

It is difficult to estimate the percentage of the press 
controlled by political parties. Each of the two large 
political parties owns a daily newspaper. The party in 
power is generous to supporting newspapers and harsh 
on opposition newspapers. Many independent newspapers 
support the opposition. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


[The same correspondent also included the reports 
on Jordan and Iraq, which follow. | 

Summary: “Cairo is one of the most difficult capitals 
for a foreign newsman to report. Conditions have im- 
proved, however, and it is easier to see officials. The 
censors pass the bulk of everyday news, but news gather- 
ing is still hard, because of confusion or obstruction. 
These conditions are more or less standard throughout 
the Arab world and, in themselves, act as restrictions.” 

Access to information in the U. A. R. depends partly 
on the political climate of the moment. “For instance, it 
is easier to see government officials now than it was six 
months ago before the improvement of relations between 
the United Arab Republic and the United States.” But it 
is very difficult to get to the “top men,” and such a 
process is usually painfully slow. “A correspondent who 
has worked in both Moscow and Cairo rates it more diffi- 
cult to gather accurate news in Cairo.” 

All outgoing news is read by a censor. “In theory, 
only classified military news is stopped, but in fact, other 
news is sometimes stopped, too... Probably 90 to 95 per 
cent of all stories go through the censor without being 
stopped, changed or delayed, however. Only Lebanon 
among mideast Arab countries. is more liberal, and then 
not always when local Lebanese stories are concerned.” 

Correspondents quickly get the feel of what news is 
sensitive — “The situation is such that occasionally a 
correspondent must think: Is it worth getting expelled 
for?” 

“I’m not aware of any laws that restrict free utterance 
or publication beyond the normal laws of libel and de- 
cency, but restrictions don’t require a legal basis in the 
Middle East.” 

Facilities for transmitting news to the United States 
are “fair.” “Service has deteriorated since the govern- 
ment took over the cable office from the Marconi company 
several years ago.” Press rates are not prohibitive. 


“Since political parties are banned in the U.A.R., 
there are no party newspapers in Cairo... However, the 
government orients all newspapers by guidance and 
censorship.” 


JORDAN 


Conclusion: “Full of the frustrations and restrictions 
that are standard working conditions in the Middle 
East.” 

Censorship, as in other Arab countries, becomes most 
strict in times of crisis. When King Hussein was strug- 
gling for power with the pro-Egyptian nationalists in 
1957, there was both civilian and military censorship. A 
newsman tells this story of the type of censorship that 
existed then: 

“During the strict curfew, 40 correspondents were 
locked up in the Amman club hotel. Finally, the govern- 
ment agreed to let them out between four and six in the 
afternoon to get their copy censored and sent. Out they 
rushed, but they couldn’t find the civil censor at either 
the press office or the cable office. At last they tracked 
him down at the radio station. But when they demanded 
to see him there, an official told them to bring back their 
copy the next day and he would censor it then. 

“The correspondents started a street demonstration of 
their own on the spot, howling for the censor to come 
out. The official reappeared and said he would take their 
copy immediately — and they could come back the next 
day to get it. 

“Another demonstration. The third time the official 
appeared he said, ‘All right, the censor will censor the 
copy now.’ 

“The censor’s reluctance stemmed from the fact that 
he was lying in bed in an upstairs room, comforted by a 
bottle of whiskey. Whiskey in one hand, blue pencil in 
the other, he went to work on the piles of copy. 

“When he finished a page, the correspondents wait- 
ing below would see a hand at the window, and the first 
take of someone’s story would come floating down. While 
the correspondents were scrambling for that, it might be 
followed by the last take of someone else’s story. 

“The copy censored first was severely cut. As the 
whiskey disappeared, censorship gradually lifted. 

“There was still the military censor to be found, 
however.” 

In Jordan, it is easier to see government officials — 
and often the king — than it is to see U.A.R. officials, 
partly because government is a much simpler affair and 
Jordan a smaller country. 

Cable communications from Amman to London are 
“adequate.” Press rate is a penny a word, “the lowest in 
the Middle East.” 

“The local press is all government-oriented. It would 
be unhealthy to be otherwise. As elsewhere in the Middle 
East, the radio station is government-owned.” 


IRAQ 

Censorship is “the strictest in the Middle East.” A 
correspondent’s copy is censored before he files it. “A 
principal weapon the Baghdad government uses against 
correspondents is expulsion and refusal of visas. It has 
expelled correspondents on a few hours’ notice without 
giving a reason.” 

Cable facilities are slow. 

“The press has fallen under the domination of the 
Communists and other far leftists.” 
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Conclusion: “By far the hardest place at present for 
Western correspondents to work.” 


IRAN 


Censorship here “is actually a very complete form of 
censorship but the government will deny absolutely the 
existence of any in the country.” There are no restrictive 
laws, but it is tacitly. understood by the press that nothing 
“derogatory” must be said or printed about the shah and 
the government. “Newspapers are effectively leashed by 
the security organization which closely watches all that’s 
printed, and it doesn’t pay to be a rebel.” 

Even reproduction of adverse foreign reports ‘can re- 
sult in a newspaper’s being suppressed and the publisher 
being jailed. Editorials have to be okayed by the mili- 
tary’s security organization. 

“At least” 50 per cent of the Iranian press is con- 
trolled by political parties. 

Communications facilities are “adequate.” Toll 
charges are high. “Iran’s tariffs are among the highest 
in the world and great economy must, therefore, be ex- 
ercised in the dispatch of cables.” 


PAKISTAN 


Here again we find the double standard: 

“Foreign correspondents have little trouble. Local 
uewsmen are afraid of government action and thus steer 
clear of critical or controversial news. They voluntarily 
submit copy to the government’s Press Information De- 
partment for ‘guidance’ if they are doubtful of the con- 
tents. Some of these stories have been killed. In generai 
the government controls the press through ‘suggestions’ 
and not threats. For the most part local journalists are 
not hampered officially but they stick close to government 
line. It is difficult to say what would happen if a series 
of critical stories were used locally. Officially, the gov- 
ernment welcomes criticism but very little of it has 
appeared.” 

Censorship was “total” during the first week of mar- 
tial law in October 1958. It was later removed. Indian 
correspondents claim their dispatches are censored, but 
UPI has had no trouble. 

Informal censorship is exercised via a national bureau 
of reconstruction (guidance). “Its director has hinted 
that it would not be in the best interest if certain news 
came into the country and left it.”” The Pakistan security 
act allows the government to act against any newspaper 
which might “endanger the country’s security.” The Pak- 
istan Times, a popular left-wing newspaper, was taken 
over under this act. 

Communications facilities are “adequate.” Pakistan 
has British Commonwealth penny-a-word rates. 

Prior to the military control of the government, prob- 
ably 95 per cent of the press was controlled by political 
parties. There is “presumably none at the moment be- 
cause political parties are outlawed.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


“In theory, at least, the press in South Africa is free. 
But this must be qualified” since virtually the entire 
South African press is politically controlled, “and this 
control manifests itself to a somewhat greater degree 
than in most European countries. Both sides — Afrikaans 
and English — accuse each other of printing only that 
news which they see fit.” 
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“The charges of biased reporting have some truth in 
them, particularly as far as the Afrikaner press is con- 
cerned. The Afrikaner language newspapers are inclined 
to ignore stories which they believe bring discredit to the 
country. The restrictions on books seems to be somewhat 
arbitrary, since they are banned on a multitude of 
grounds — religious, political and moral. But it should 
be stressed that it is perfectly possible for anyone to 
write and publish articles in this country which are 
markedly anti-government and anti-apartheid in tone — 
witness the quarterly publication Africa South, whose 
editor frankly admits that his aim is to whip up feeling 
against the nationalist government in overseas countries. 
As far as radio news is concerned, a determined effort is 
made to avoid offense to either English or Afrikaans, 
with the result that a form of unofficial censorship exists 
in that field, too.” 

Formal restrictions on access don’t exist; but if a 
story is considered even slightly offensive to South Afri- 
can officials, they will refuse to answer questions — on 
all levels — or insist they have no information. Also, 
cables are sometimes “mislaid.” 

Some extreme left-wing publications have been 
banned. 

Communications facilities are “adequate”; the British 
Commonwealth penny-a-word rate to London is in effect, 
so toll charges are not restrictive. 


THAILAND 


“Although Thailand is under martial law and a mili- 
tary government, it is not a harsh form of military gov- 
ernment. The administration will accept a certain amount 
of criticism and is willing to listen to the press, which 
has a considerable amount of influence on government 
officials. There is a loose, informal understanding between 
editors and the government as to just how far the news- 
paper criticism and comment can go. There is not ‘free- 
dom of information’ here in any full sense but there is 
enough to meet adequately the present demands of the 
people. The gap between the people and government 
steadily is narrowing but it will be some time before full 
democratic processes are granted, largely because of 
problems of inadequacies of education of the masses.” 

One law — prohibiting publication of material tend- 
ing to jeopardize friendly foreign relations or contribut- 
ing to public unrest — has been used against the press on 
occasions. 

Communications facilities are “adequate,” and toll 
charges are “high but not restrictive.” 

When papers are subsidized, “this is done by individ- 
uals rather than [political] parties.” 


MALAYA 


Summary: “Under the democratic government of the 
Federation of Malaya, press freedom is zealously guard- 
ed. No form of censorship exists and both local and for- 
eign press representatives are permitted to file their 
stories without restrictions. Except for banning of certain 
newspapers which have been proved to be under Com- 
munist influence, newspapers in Malaya have enjoyed 
great leeway in the publication of news. There has not 
been a single instance where editors have been jailed for 
publishing news critical of government policies. Equally 
so, there has been no record of foreign correspondents 
being expelled from the Federation. Government min- 


Asters have from time to time extolled the Malayan press 
(for its high standard of journalism and reiterated that 
press freedom... must be upheld.” 

Malaya has no censorship board, but in special in- 
jstances the government may invoke the Public Order 
7 (Preservation) Ordinance, by which local and foreign 
| press representatives are requested to tone down stories 
jin order to keep a sudden emergency — such as com- 
) munal rioting — under control. 

; The Undesirable Publication Ordinance of 1949 is 
§ designed to keep “red”-and “yellow” publications out of 
i} Malaya. “Red” implies publications with a Communist 
) taint. “Yellow” refers to obscene publications. Last year, 
§ about 260,000 copies of undesirable Red Chinese pub- 


4 lications were impounded. In March of this year, several 


| ing Playboy, Night and Day and Monsieur. 
| Some Communist publications in Malaya have been 


Communications facilities are “excellent,” and cable 
| rates are “comparatively low.” 
Out of 15 newspapers, only the Malayan Merdeka 
i) (weekly, circulation of 2,000) is the party organ of the 
) United Malays National Organization. 


SINGAPORE 


“Until quite recently, there has been absolute freedom 
| of the press in Singapore. 

| “The new government’s warning to journalists, of 
course, has rocked this solid foundation... 

“The seven papers banned so far cannot be said to 
constitute an attack on the freedom of the press in the 
fullest sense. Five of them were absolutely scandal sheets. 
' the other two were sex papers. The government described 
| its action as against ‘yellow culture.’ ” 

The government doesn’t restrict access to or flow of 
information. But “new left-wing Prime Minister Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew had warned in his pre-election rallies that his 
| party, if returned, would jail any editor, sub-editor or 
' reporter who tries ‘to sour up relations between Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya.’ He said it was tantamount 
| to ‘subversion.’ ” 
Communications facilities are “excellent”; dispatches 
i} are filed at the British Empire penny-a-press-word rate. 
“Tf ‘controlled’ means financial control,” none of the 
Singapore press is controlled by political parties. 


INDONESIA 


“Complete freedom of information cannot be said to 
exist in Indonesia because of the various methods em- 
ployed by the government and army to restrict, control, 
| or prohibit completely news reports. The foreign press 
is accorded more freedom than the local press but this 
| probably is due mainly to the fact that severe restric- 
| tions upon foreign press operations bring unfavorable 
| publicity. To avoid this, indirect means, especially in- 
timidation of local employees, is employed.” 

In some agencies, officials are forbidden to talk with 
» newsmen. Many of the agencies require that newsmen 
| submit their questions in writing. “They may or may 
not be answered.” 

“Censorship in Indonesia can best be described as 
| partial.” Dispatches filed abroad must be submitted in 
duplicate to the cable office. One copy goes to the army. 
News cables may be conveniently “lost” if they are 


objectionable. Sometimes cable office officials flatly re- 
fuse to send out dispatches. 

The army has a regulation that under the emergency 
situation law, dispatches concerning the military or milli- 
tary operations must come from official sources. But any 
story quoting sources, “regardless of how reliable, is 
erounds for action.” 

Intimidation is frequently practiced as a form of cen- 
sorship, practiced mostly against Indonesians employed 


locally by foreign news media. Once an Indonesian news- 


man is jailed he may be held months or years without 
even. being charged. “Usually a telephone call or a per- 
sonal visit by police or military police to the office or 
home of an Indonesian employee of foreign news media 
is sufficient to get the message across.” 

‘Another method used here considerably in the past 
but to a much lesser extent now is harassment. Police or 
military officials would call a newsman who had sent an 
objectionable dispatch for interrogation. He might be 
told to appear at 7 a.m. and would be kept waiting until 
2 or 3 p.m., then told it was too late for interrogation 
today. ‘Come back tomorrow.’ This was practiced against 
foreign newsmen in the past but has not been used against 
them lately.” 

A number of laws and military regulations restrict 
publication of news which might cause “public unrest or 
disorder.” ‘They are given broad interpretation and are 
frequently used to close news media. “It was used only 
recently to jail a foreign correspondent for more than 
100 days because one of his dispatches was sent back on 
his agency’s world newscast and distributed by a local 
news agency.” 

Numerous newspapers, magazines and other media 
have been suppressed on the grounds they disturb the 
peace or act as a public nuisance. “Frequently, issues of 
foreign magazines — particularly Time and Newsweek — 
are banned for distribution in Indonesia because of 
articles on this country. Sometimes only a page is torn 
out.” 

Communications facilities are “fair”; toll charges are 
not restrictive. 

Political parties control about one-third of the news- 
papers. 

SOUTH VIET NAM 


“The Manila Bulletin has made about the best sum- 
mary of the Viet Nam press situation I have read. Edi- 
torially, the Bulletin said, ‘There is no freedom of the 
press as we know it. Censorship of outgoing news is 
rigidly exercised at all times. Wireless and communica- 
tions services are government owned and _ controlled. 
Newspapers have been suspended for printing things the 
vovernment didn’t like.’ ” 

Information is available only through official govern- 
ment announcements or through the government-owned 
Viet Nam Press news agency. Government officials seldom 
if ever talk either on or off the record, on instructions 
from the President. “Total censorship exists on all for- 
eign language newspapers in the country. They must be 
cleared by the censor before publication.” 

Press laws date back to 1881 and include more recent 
decrees. They forbid the press to criticize the government 
or government officials. 

“Newspapers are continually ‘closed for reorganiza- 
tion’ on government order for printing stories ranging 
from a report that a child, half monkey, half human, was 
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born in the jungle to an editorial stating Thailand im- 
poses heavy taxes on goods bound for Laos.” 

Communications facilities are “adequate,” but local 
communications services are government owned and con- 
trolled. Cables can be stopped or delayed at the whim of 
the government. UPI recently experienced 49-hour de- 
lays on several cables from Saigon to Manila. “Govern- 
ment interference with outgoing news has been increasing 
rather than decreasing in recent months.” 

Cable charges are -high, but not prohibitive. 

Since there are no opposition parties in South Viet 
Nam, none of the press is controlled by political parties. 


HONG KONG 


“Basically, Hong Kong’s British government is press- 
shy, and local reporters have a difficult time developing 
authoritative sources. As a result, many a wild guess 
becornes a statement of fact in local newspapers. This 
only serves to make officials even more shy. Foreign 
newsmen have a much easier time of it, but usually on 
the unsaid agreement that the information will not be 
published in Hong Kong and will not be attributed to 
the source. The government is in fact quite immature in 
its relations with the press, and in the minds of a good 
percentage of British officials, newspapers should only 
print what is issued by the government. Once informa- 
tion is gathered, however, there are no restrictions, other 
than those involving public morals, security and libel. 
Generally speaking, Hong Kong is a beat where shoe 
leather is a constant expense account item.” 

Officials almost always refuse to speak to the press 
without the reporter first having spoken to the Govern- 
ment Publie Relations Officer. So, although there is no 
censorship in theory, there is some censorship at ‘source. 

There are no laws governing publication of news 
except those pertaining to libel, decency and sedition. 
The government does have the power to suppress news 
media (with a court order) which publish information 
prejudicial to the internal security of the colony. But 
since 1949 only one newspaper (a Communist one) has 
been so convicted. It continued publication after payment 
of a fine. The government is cracking down on some 
dailies whose chief product is pornography. 

“Excellent” communications facilities exist at the 
British Empire rate of a penny a word. 

“There are five newspapers owned outright by the 
Communists. All are Chinese language newspapers. There 
are perhaps up to 10 papers, only one of which has a 
major circulation, which are directly subsidized by the 
Nationalists (this is an educated guess but rather borne 
out by material published). However, there are 186 
newspapers published in Hong Kong, according to gov- 
ernment registration figures, most of which are anti- 
Communist, if not pro-Nationalist. Some are used as 
platforms for prominent Chinese to sound off on, and 
actually are neither pro nor anti anything. The biggest 
circulation Chinese-languagers and all four English lan- 
guagers (three of the latter are British owned, one is 
Chinese-owned) are pro-West.” 


PHILIPPINES 
“The Philippines almost certainly enjoys the highest 
level of press freedom in Asia. However, it must be 
emphasized that no strong political figure has ever at- 
tempted to use concerted governmental pressure against 
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the press in the Philippines. A determined strong man 
could probably gain control of the press in the Philip- 
pines within one year of concerted action — legal and 
financial. Weaknesses which may eventually undermine 
this freedom: 

“(1) The very low salary scale of working news- 
men which renders them subject to financial corruption 
in a society where morality is not the highest virtue. 

“*(2) A weak provincial press that places tremen- 
dous power in the hands of Manila publishers — or a 
potential strong man of the future. 

(3) An over-abundance of publications — sup- 
ported for personal reasons by powerful family clans — 
that prevents financial stability for any one.” 

A foreign correspondent, James Bell of Time-Life, 
was barred recently on the personal orders of President 
Garcia, due to an alleged “personal” attack. But there 
have been no other such cases of restriction. 

“Excellent” communications facilities are available. 
But UPI owns its own transmitter. Toll charges are prob- 
ably restrictive “for press outfits not fortunate enough 
to maintain their communications facilities out of the 
Philippines.” 

There is no direct control of the press by political 


parties. “But all papers are owned by economically 


powerful family clans that could be swayed by political 
forces.” At present, only about 25 per cent of the press is 
used for direct political action. “This may change.” 


TAIWAN (NATIONALIST CHINA) 


Summary:. “In general, the Nationalist Chinese gov- 
ernment is interested in wide distribution throughout the 
world of news from Taiwan. Interviews and materia! 
often are made available to foreign correspondents but 
more or less withheld from local Chinese newsmen 
Government officials, of course, prefer to deal with news: 
men who appear to be sympathetic to the Nationalist 
cause or at least not unfriendly to it. But no attempt that 
I have ever been aware of is made to put pressure on 
foreign newsmen by government. One foreign correspond- 
ent, Jim Robinson of NBC, was declared persona non 
grata during the Quemoy crisis and denied a visa to 
Formosa, the only such case in Chinese history on For- 
mosa. The government’s action was based on an intro- 


; 
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duction prepared by the New York studio to an interview. 
on sound film granted Jim by President and Madame: 


Chiang Kai-shek. The ban against Robinson was lifted in 
about two weeks, and he returned to Formosa and func- 
tioned without difficulty. I have written things which the 
government didn’t like, but this has not made it any 
more difficult for me in reporting Formosa...” 


Certain types of news — including size and break-} 


down of national. budget, military matters, movements of 
President Chiang Kai-shek and internal affairs of’ the 
ruling Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) — are withheld. 

Mild criticism of the government is permitted; but 
any pro-Communist statements or statements challenging 
the leadership of President Chiang would be interpreted 


as a violation of the strict laws against Communist} 


activities. 


_ “Excellent” communications facilities for transmis+ 
sion of news to the United States exist; toll charges are} 


high. but not restrictive. 


Thirteen newspapers are published in Taipei. Two ar , 
owned by the ruling Kuomintang, including the city’s: 
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| largest, one by the Taiwan provincial government, one by 
the defense ministry, one by the official Central News 
Agency. The others are independent. 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


“Since the Seoul government shut down the Catholic- 
backed opposition newspaper Kyunghyang Shinmoon 
April 30 there has been much criticism that the freedom 
of press in this country was curtailed. 

“It is true that there is no such press freedom as 
exists in the United States and that the Korean press is 
under restriction to some extent. But I think the Korean 
press is enjoying much greater freedom than in most 
other Asian countries, except Japan and the Philippines 
and probably Hong Kong. Korean newspapers continue 
to criticize the government and publish reports without 
censorship, although they exert extreme caution so as 
not to breach any press laws.” (The National Security 
Law, enacted in December 1958, forbids publication of 
“false” or “distorted” reports which will benefit the Com- 
munists, or articles which publicly defame the president, 
chief justice and national assembly speaker for or under 
order of Communists, or of news stories which would 
facilitate Communist agents under investigation to escape. 
Several reporters have been arrested and indicted under 
the law.) The government closed Kyunghyang Shinmoon 
by invoking another law — U.S. Military Ordinance No. 
88, promulgated before the establishment of the ROK 
government. This 1946 ordinance provides that all news- 
papers and magazines must obtain government license 
for publication and that the license may be revoked if the 
publication “violates the law.” The national assembly 
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election law provides for the arrest of any newsman who 
publishes biased or false reports or commentaries in favor 
of any particular candidates after receiving material ben- 
efits or upon promise of such benefits. No newsman has 
been indicted under these clauses. 

Communications facilities are “adequate,” and toll 
charges are comparatively low. 

Political parties own no newspapers or other press 
media. But they control directly or indirectly about one- 
half of the press. The largest paper is controlled by the 
opposition party. The government owns on a semi-official 
basic two daily newspapers whose combined circulation 
represents only about seven per cent of the total news- 
paper circulation. The government also owns 90 per cent 
of all radio stations. 


JAPAN 


“Perhaps the freest country in the world.” Restric- 
tions? “None whatsoever.” 

“Perhaps the only problem is the fact that the gov- 
ernment has to watch its hard currency balance and at 
times makes the flow of information Inro Japan much 
more difficult than the flow of news out of Japan. A prac- 
tical problem is the fact that while many foreigners can 
learn to speak Japanese, few can learn to read the ideo- 
graphic language.” 

Communications facilities are “excellent,” and _ toll 
charges are reasonable. Because of this, “Japan is per- 
haps the best known country in Asia. Tourists are coming 
to Japan in record numbers as a result of the free flow of 
news. Japan is selling products in record amounts be- 
cause of this free flow of news.” 
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